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Learning by Doing: An Introduction 

"Learning by Doing" is an approach that assumes that the best way to learn 
the theory, concepts, and terminology in any subject area is by learning 
them in the context of hands-on, real-world projects that the learner wants 
to or needs to do. This introduction provides tips for getting the most 
learning out of such projects, in the areas of music theory, notation, and 
acoustics, as well as an overview of the pedagogic philosophy behind 
learning by doing. 


Learning-by-Doing: Practical Tips for getting the most out of 
these courses 


Many courses teach you the theory first and then (maybe) let you practice 
using them in carefully controlled situations to do things that teachers 
expect you to be able to do. If you are expected at all to apply the idea in 
the messy arena of the real world, it is only after you have finished the 
approved learning. As discussed in detail below, learning-by-doing turns 
this traditional approach on its head. It assumes that the best way to begin 
learning about theoretical concepts is to use them to do things in the 
real world that you want to or need to do. The end result may be that you 
know the theory less thoroughly (so learning by doing may not be ideal if 
you need a thorough conceptual background), but you understand the most 
useful concepts more deeply and can use them in the real-life situations that 
matter to you. 


Note:At the time of publication, I am also publishing five learning-by- 
doing courses in the area of music: a course on Reading Rhythms written 
in common notation, suitable for any instrument (including voice and body 
percussion); a course that helps guitar tablature readers learn common 
notation; and three courses that can be used without learning to read 
common notation: Music Theory for Digital Audio Work Station, Music 
Theory for Guitar, and an Exploring Music Theories course for those who 
would like to learn more about unfamiliar music traditions. Please note that 
these are all short experimental courses. Feedback is much appreciated, 


and I will expand and refine the courses based on reader response and 
interest. 


To get anything out of these courses, you must do some of the activities! 
Do not just read about them, and do not just imagine yourself doing them. 
Because human beings have very vivid imaginations, it is actually quite 
easy to imagine doing something well, and thus fool yourself into believing 
that you “get it,” when in practice you would actually struggle to do it or 
understand it. Simply reading about an idea without experimenting with it 
yourself is about as useful as watching an exercise video without doing the 
exercises. You don't have to do all the activities suggested in a module, 
just the ones that are most enjoyable or most closely related to things that 
you need to or want to do with music in your real life. And in the spirit of 
learning by doing, you should always feel free to adapt the activities to 
better fit your immediate music-learning projects and goals. 


Also, be prepared to take the course slowly, as if the point is to enjoy the 
process rather than to get to the end of the course. Concepts are 
introduced one at a time, with invitations to explore each one before 
proceeding to the next. The payoff to the slow approach is that whenever 
you take time to let an idea become familiar, it not only becomes more 
useful for real-world activities, it also becomes more useful for learning 
about other concepts! Over the long run, you are laying down a foundation 
that will eventually help you understand the more advanced concepts more 
quickly and easily. As each concept becomes useful and familiar, it is also 
less likely to be completely forgotten, and easier to re-learn, even when you 
set it aside for months or years. 


If a concept is familiar to you, it is of course fine to move past it quickly or 
even to skip it altogether. How do you know when a music concept is 
familiar enough to move on? Can you: 


e Recognize it when you hear it in real music? 
e Write out an example of it, or point out an example in written music? 
e Demonstrate it using your body (for example by singing, humming, or 


clapping)? 


e Play an example of it on an instrument? 

e Demonstrate a counter-example? In other words, can you hear or sing 
or play something that is definitely NOT an example of the concept, 
and explain why it is not? 


If you cannot easily do at least two of the activities in the list, with 
confidence that you are correct, then don't be in a hurry to move on. 
Play with the idea more than once, over the course of several days or even 
weeks, until you can confidently recognize and DO (hear/play/write/sing) 
the concept. The slow pace should not be frustrating if you choose activities 
that are at an interesting level (not so easy that they are boring, and not so 
difficult that they are frustrating) and that are related to your own music 
goals. Do you want to be a more knowledgeable listener? A better 
improviser? A better music reader? Do you want to play by ear? Compose 
or arrange music? You'll know you are really learning-by-doing when it's 
difficult to draw a line between learning about theory and doing your 
favorite or ideal music activities. To help you out with this, there is a wide 
variety of activities to choose from in the modules in these courses, and 
most of the activities are described in general terms, so that you can easily 
adapt them to your goals and situation. 


Finally, the activities come with suggestions for gathering feedback, so that 
you know whether your use of the concept fits with other people's 
understanding of it. Take the feedback steps seriously. One of the main 
uses of music theory, notation, and acoustics is that they are useful for 
discussing music with other people, so you will want to make sure that your 
interpretation of the concepts is reasonably similar to theirs. Shared 
concepts can also help you create music that other people like, so again, you 
want to make sure that your idea of how to use a concept is in line with 
what other people expect and enjoy. Again, the key to not getting frustrated 
is to not be in a hurry. If feedback, from others or from your own careful 
listening, suggests that you might be misunderstanding a concept or not 
using it well, try to work out a way to make the activity easier, or to get 
some help from a more experienced musician, or to switch to a different, 
easier activity for a while. Also, if feedback suggests that maybe you don't 
understand an idea or term that you thought you already understood, don't 
hesitate to go back to previous modules and try to work out what is causing 


your confusion. From the perspective of learning, it is particularly 
worthwhile to work through your confusions until you have found the root 
of the problem, because the resulting “aha” moment is usually a significant 
step forward in your understanding. 


Please note, however, that negative, unhelpful feedback on your personal 
projects can be terribly demotivating, and psychologically harmful. See 
Providing Constructive Criticism in Music for information on how to 
provide or ask for feedback that is both useful and psychologically positive, 
or, when you cannot get feedback from others, how to usefully critique your 
own work. The activities in this course also include plenty of pointers for 
keeping feedback positive and useful. 

Here is a quick summary of the above tips: 


e Whenever a concept is not already familiar and useful to you, do some 
of the suggested activities regularly until it becomes familiar and 
useable. 

¢ Don't be in a hurry to move on. Try to find activities that you enjoy or 
want to be able to do, so that you will be content to explore each 
concept until it becomes very familiar and easy to use. 

¢ Gather positive, useful feedback in order to make sure that your 
understanding of the concept is well connected to the understandings 
and preferences of others. 


The Philosophy behind Learning-by-Doing 


You don't have to understand the philosophy in order to do these 
courses; feel free to skip the rest of this module and move on to the hands- 
on modules if this does not interest you. Read on if you are not sure 
whether this approach is right for you, or if you think that understanding the 
philosophy will help you be more successful in using it. 


The goal of a learning-by-doing course is to help you make useful 
connections between the activities that you actually need to or want to do in 
the real world and the relevant theoretical concepts and terms that can help 
you organize and think about those activities. The basic ideas behind 
learning-by-doing are: 


1. All theoretical concepts are somehow useful for real-world activities. 

2. General theoretical understanding always begins with specific real- 
world understanding. 

3. Practical activities that you actually want to or need to do are the best 
place to begin understanding the concepts. 

4. Getting feedback on real-world projects is also the best way to check 
whether or not you have a good understanding of the concept. 


1. Using theory to do things in the real world 


All theoretical concepts are somehow useful for doing things that people 
need to or want to do; otherwise nobody would have bothered to invent and 
share them. (Some of them might only be useful to professional physicists 
or linguists, for example, but they are all truly useful to some group of 
people!) The real-world uses are actually the main point of the theoretical 
concepts. Even if you have studied a concept to the point that you can 
define and discuss it, if you haven't actually used it to do something that 
"needs doing" (as opposed to "doing" a coursework-type problem), you 
really have only a vague idea of what you are talking about. That vague 
idea might be so limited or misleading that when you do find yourself in a 
situation in which it could actually be useful, you may not know how to 
apply it, or may not even realize that it is applicable! 


A theory-only concept is, by its nature, a weak spot in your understanding. 
Because it is weak, it is difficult to build on. Consider, for example, these 
two fake definitions: “A mibble is a brown animal with a long tail” and “A 
fliss is a deciduous angiosperm with an actinomorphic calyx.” Although the 
definition of “mibble” is not real, you could probably use it, because it is 
based on familiar concepts like “brown” and “animal”. If required, you 
could use it to: 


e name examples of mibbles 

e decide whether any specific animal can be classified as a mibble 

e answer simple questions about mibbles (such as “Do any of them make 
good pets?”) 


e understand mibble-dependent concepts (such as “a mibble-ty is a 
mibble that can swim”) 


Unless you know a lot about plants, you are probably having more trouble 
with flisses. Even if you memorize the definition and look up the meaning 
of all of the words, could you decide whether or not a certain plant qualifies 
as a fliss? Could you answer simple questions about them (such as “Do any 
of them make good house plants”)? How certain would you be of your 
answers? The problem is that terms like “deciduous” are, for most of us, a 
bit theoretical. Even if we see deciduous plants every day, we don't use the 
idea “deciduous” to do things in their own lives. “Brown,” on the other 
hand, is an idea that we use to do things in our own lives, such as deciding 
which pair of shoes to wear. Brown is not a merely theoretical concept; it is 
practical, useful, familiar and comfortable. 


Of course, if your job involves deciding what type of trees to plant, then 
“deciduous” becomes a very useful and comfortable term, too. If you want 
music theory to become familiar and comfortable, this practical approach is 
just what you want. For example, you probably hear "perfect fifths" in 
music all the time, but you don't think of them in those terms, just as you 
don't think of the trees that you walk past as being deciduous. But if you 
start using the term “perfect fifths” to do things, such as deciding what 
notes to use in an improvisation, “perfect fifths” will eventually no longer 
be a vague theoretical concept; it will become a practical idea that you are 
comfortable using to describe the sounds that you hear or make. 


Note: You should note, however, that learning all of the conceptual 
information at once, in a clear, formal, structured format, is usually faster 
and more efficient, so if you are certain that you will need a wide and deep 
conceptual understanding of a certain area (for example, if you will need to 
be able to formally analyze contrapuntal music), you may find traditional- 
style courses to be a better option for you than learning by doing. 


2. Starting with specific understanding 


General understanding starts with specific understanding. Nobody's 
understanding of an unfamiliar concept begins as a complete overview. You 
Start with one or two clues, based on a formal definition or a few examples 
or the way someone else uses the concept. Your first idea of it will almost 
certainly be incomplete or even partially mistaken. As you start trying the 
idea out for yourself, you and other people may notice mistakes in your use 
of the concept that are caused by incomplete understanding, rather than by a 
simple need for practice. The mistakes can be frustrating, sometimes even 
embarrassing, but they help you get a clearer, more complete and accurate 
idea of what the concept means and how to use it. 


As you get more comfortable with a concept, you may start to notice that 
there are different ways to use terms, or that different people use different 
terms for the same ideas. This is because they have had different 
experiences with the terms and concepts, for example using them with 
different groups of people, different styles of music, or different 
instruments. The more comfortable you are with a concept, the easier it 
becomes to work with other people who have had different experiences or 
use different terms to talk about it. Four-year-olds who have had different 
experiences with plants may have trouble discussing “plants” with each 
other. Biologists who have had different experiences not only have little 
trouble using the term “plant” with each other, they also have little trouble 
accommodating a four-year-old's understanding of the term. You will find 
the same is true for music theory; the more you learn about how it is 
relevant to what you do, the easier it will be to talk to all kinds of musicians 
about what they do. 


3. Doing things that you really want to or need to do 


Using theoretical concepts to do practical things that you actually want to or 
need to do is the best way to get to know the concepts, because it helps you 
understand what the concepts are for. This “big picture” understanding will 
also help you recognize other specific ways that you might be able to use 
the concepts in your life, which will help you keep them in mind rather than 
forgetting them. Working on something that really matters to you personally 
will also help you work through those moments when you realize you are 


doing something wrong, instead of quitting in frustration or deciding that 
you are “not good at it.” 


Note that “needing to” do an assignment for a class does not count as 
learning-by-doing, unless you feel that the goals of the course and of the 
assignment are relevant to your real life. (And getting a good grade in the 
course does not count as a learning-by-doing goal, because in that case, 
what you are “doing” is getting good grades, not making music.) For 
example, if the goal of a course is to be able to write a chorale in the style 
of Bach, then this is not learning-by-doing unless you yourself need to or 
want to write Bach-style chorales, or unless you know how the assignments 
will help you reach your own goals. If you will need to write Bach-style 
chorales for your dream job as director of a choir, then that is learning-by- 
doing. If your goal is to write Chopin-style etudes, or Beatles-style songs, 
and you can see how the exercises in functional harmony and voice-leading 
will help you do those activities, then that is also learning-by-doing. On the 
other hand, if the teacher knows how the assignments could help you reach 
those goals, but you don't know, that does not count as learning-by-doing. 
In that case, the teacher has the practical knowledge, not you. To you, the 
ideas are still theoretical; they are about “how someone would do that” as 
opposed to “how I could do this.” 


Learning by doing is not a new idea at all, nor is it particularly 
controversial; the ideas behind this course have been explored by educators 
and approved by psychologists for decades. (If you would like to learn more 
about the theory behind these courses, I recommend reading about inquiry, 
inquiry-based learning, project-based learning, or active learning. The 
writing of John Dewey is a personal favorite of mine.) 


However, the ideas can be challenging for teachers to implement in 
traditional school situations. It is difficult to provide students in school with 
the opportunity to do the things that directly interest them, because different 
students in the same class are probably not going to be truly interested in 
the same activities. So formal education sometimes simply gives you the 
theoretical concepts, without making you use them at all. When this is the 
case, unless the information itself catches your interest, you usually forget it 
as soon as forgetting is allowed (in other words, after the final test). 


Good formal education include activities that interest some people, usually 
the experts in that subject and those who want to become experts. For 
example, you might be asked to use physics to design a safe bridge, or to 
use literary skills to analyze Shakespeare, or to use music theory to write a 
chorale. These activities help you to make sense of the concepts, which 
helps you remember them. They also give you some idea of what the 
concepts are for, but these “expert uses” may not give you much idea of 
what you yourself might be able to do with the concepts in everyday life. 


For example, you might use physics to help you do skateboard tricks, use 
literary skills to discuss a favorite novel at book club, or use music theory to 
write a rock song. Often, teachers are so familiar with the concepts that 
such everyday uses are obvious to them. They may not realize, or may 
forget, that everyday uses are not obvious when concepts are new and 
unfamiliar; or they may feel that everyday uses do not belong in formal 
education. However, if you don't start using the concepts yourself in 
everyday life, then without practice you eventually forget the concepts or 
forget how to use them. So, once you decide to learn more about a subject 
on your own, it is useful to abandon the formal-education approach and set 
out instead to find ways to use the concepts in projects that you want to or 
have to do as part of your own real life. 


Modern technologies are making it easier to offer learning-by-doing within 
a course setting, but many courses use modern technology for other reasons. 
If you prefer this type of learning, or want to try it out while guided by an 
experienced teacher, look for courses that are so flexible that students are 
expected to help set their own goals, activities, texts, and materials for the 
course. Note that if there are courses that are closely aligned with your own 
goals, a traditional-style course may be a better choice, because it is 
carefully designed to get you to the goal as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. 


4. Getting feedback on real-world projects 


Again, in a formal-education setting, getting feedback usually means being 
told that you are “right” or “wrong” when you discuss or define the 


concept, or use it to solve a clearly-defined, expert-use type of problem. 
Since this is feedback on a theoretical level, it doesn't give you a good idea 
of whether your own understanding of the concept is useful for the not-so- 
clearly defined problems you meet in the real world. In contrast, feedback 
on your own projects is feedback at that real-world-usefulness level. 


The real world itself may provide all the feedback you need; for example, if 
you misunderstand the physics of skateboarding, gravity and momentum 
may supply some very practical and memorable feedback. Similarly, if you 
try to use concepts from a write-Bach-chorales course to write a pop song, 
your own ears may tell you that something about the way you are using the 
concepts is not right. 


However, if the concepts you are trying to learn have a large social 
component, then feedback from other people is also very useful. For 
example, the reactions of other people to your pop song are a source of 
useful information, and feedback from another musician who can perhaps 
help you locate specific reasons why the song isn't working well can be 
extremely useful. 


Interestingly, there is a lot of evidence that feedback does not have to come 
from experts to be useful. This is why, for example, so many rock and pop 
musicians manage to “teach themselves” how to play simply by being in 
bands with other musicians who are at the same level as them. Band 
members give each other helpful and encouraging feedback, because that 
makes the entire group sound better, and in this way they simply work out 
together how to make music that sounds good to them and to their fans. 


However, such self-taught musicians often don't have a clear understanding 
of theoretical terms and concepts. A knowledgeable musician can more 
easily provide useful help in this area, perhaps even to the point of being 
able to explain to you what you are misunderstanding and why and how that 
is affecting what you are doing. But when such feedback is unavailable, 
keep in mind that anyone who understands the principles of constructive 
feedback and is willing to listen carefully can provide clues that will help 
you better understand what you are doing. 


Common Notation for Guitar Tablature Readers: Course Introduction 
This learning-by-doing course is intended for guitarists who can already 
read tablature and would like to begin to learn how to read common 
notation. 


This course is for experienced guitarists who are comfortable with guitar 
tablature and would like an introduction to common notation. This course 
should work well for you if you do not want to use a beginner guitar 
method to learn to read common notation because you find the exercises 
uninteresting or too easy for your skill level. Of course, it will still take 
plenty of time and practice to become fluent at reading the notation, but in 
the mean time, you can practice by reading pieces that interest you, rather 
than repetitive beginners' exercises. 


Note:If you are still playing guitar or reading guitar tablature at a beginner 
level, you may find it easier to use one of the many guitar methods that 
teach you to read common notation by practicing exercises intended to 
simultaneously teach you guitar playing and reading. There are many 
available, some of which are free and open. For example, I offer beginning 
guitar materials at this site that help beginners learn both common notation 
and guitar tablature. 


If you would like general information about learning-by-doing courses, 
including practical advice for getting the most out of them, please see 
learning by doing. You will find below: 


e¢ What you will need for this course 


e The fundamental difference between tablature and common notation 


What you will need for this course 


e You will need regular access to aa guitar that you can play, that is in 
standard tuning; as with any aspect of guitar playing, you will need to 


be able to practice each exercise until the new idea becomes mostly- 
automatic, before going on to the next idea. 

e To do the suggested activities, you will also need several pieces of 
music that you are capable of playing, that are written both as tablature 
and as common notation. Practice music is not provided in the 
lessons, only short examples. This gives you a chance to practice by 
playing music that is at the right level for you and in a style and genre 
that interests you. Note that you can get started while you are still 
looking for pieces, since you will not need written music for Lesson 1. 

e Some blank manuscript paper with tablature or common notation 
staves may be useful for making your own notes, but is not necessary. 


Choosing the right pieces: 


1. Choose pieces that are appropriate for your playing skills and in a style 
and genre that you enjoy playing. It is fine to include a few pieces that 
you already know how to play. 

2. You must start with pieces that are written in standard guitar 
tuning in both tablature and common notation. These will act as 
your “decoding key” for common notation. There are many collections 
of guitar music that offer pieces written in both notations. It is very 
important that both tablature and common notation are part of the same 
publication (book or sheet music), and that they notate the same piece 
of music. If you try to use tablature from one source and common 
notation from another source, they may be written in a different key or 
have other differences that will make your “decoding key” wrong! 

3. You should be able to learn to play the pieces by reading the tablature. 
You will be using your knowledge of how to play the piece to help you 
read the common notation version of it. If a piece is very challenging 
for you to play, choose easier pieces for learning common notation. 

4. To simplify things, your first pieces should have only notes that are on 
or touching a staff line, nothing that requires extra ledger lines (see 
[link]). Later in the course, you will need pieces with notes below the 
staff or above the staff, so that you can practice reading high and low 
notes in common notation. 

5. Your very first pieces should also have no flat, sharp, or natural signs 
anywhere in the section of the music that you are reading (see [link]). 


Later, you will want pieces that do have sharps and/or flats in them, so 
that you can learn about this central aspect of common notation. 

6. If one section of a favorite piece fills all of the requirements, it is fine 
to use only that section as a “first piece,” even if other sections of the 
piece are too difficult to play, or have ledger lines, or have sharp or flat 
signs. The section can be relatively short, as long as it has several 
notes in it, and the notes are not all on the same staff line or the same 
space in between the lines (see [link]). 


Note:Of course you should feel free to try to read pieces without tablature 
as soon as it feels comfortable to do so! Once you begin to understand how 
common notation works, you may want to switch to looking at pieces that 
you can only find written in common notation. As you make the switch, try 
to use other means, such as your ear or the help of a common-notation- 
reading teacher or friend, to check on whether you are reading the notation 
correctly. Or you can also go back and forth between pieces that you have 
in both notations, and pieces that you have only in common notation. 


Choosing First Pieces 


Key signature is always immediately to the right of the clef sign. 
Start with pieces that have NO flat or sharp signs here. 


Start with sections that have 
NO flat, sharp, or natural signs next to notes. 


# Sharp sign 
b Flat sign 


4 Natural sign 


— Ledger lines 


Common notation is always written on a five-line staff. To simplify 
your first attempts at reading it, choose pieces in which all of the notes 
are on or touching at least one of the lines of the staff. We'll save the 
higher and lower notes for a later lesson. You also do not want any 
sharp, flat, or natural signs anywhere on the staff that you are reading; 
again, we'll save that for later lessons. Sharp or flat signs on a different 
staff, earlier or later in the piece, are not a problem. Choosing a short 
section of a piece is fine, as long as it fulfills these requirements, is at 
least a few bars long, and has several notes that are not all on the same 
line or space in the staff. 


The Fundamental Difference Between Tablature and Common 
Notation 


Before you begin trying to figure out common notation, it is helpful to 
understand that it is very different from tablature in ways that you may find 
confusing at first. Common notation is common not only in the sense of 
being used in many different genres around the world. It is also the notation 
that all instruments have in common, allowing players of different 
instruments to share written music with each other. For example, most flute 
players have no idea how to read guitar tablature, but a guitarist can write 
something down in common notation that flute players can read, and vice 
versa. 


Note:Pitch and rhythm are completely separable aspects of music and 
of common notation; you can play any set of pitches with any rhythm you 
like. You can learn to read pitch without learning to read rhythm, and vice 
versa. This course focuses on helping you read pitch, which is the 
information that needs translation from tablature to common notation. You 
may be used to reading rhythms, because some tablatures include rhythm 
notation; or you may feel you do not need it, since many tablature readers 
learn rhythms by ear. If you would also like to learn to read common 
notation rhythms, please see the Reading Rhythms] course. You will 


probably find it easier to use your guitar to do the activities in that course if 
you do this course first. 


Because it is meant to be used by any instrument, common notation is not 
written to tell you how to play notes on a specific instrument. Instead, 
common notation simply tells you what each note should sound like. At 
its most basic, it tells you how high/low each note should be (its pitch), and 
how long it should last compared to the other notes (its rhythm). In 
common notation, pitch is indicated by how high or low the note is in the 
staff, in other words which line or space it is centered on (see [link]). 
Rhythm is indicated by the appearance of the note, for example whether the 
note head is light or dark, whether there is a stem, and whether there are 
flags on the stem. 


Notes in Common Notation 
Notes in the BaRRSqS6SIIGA on the staff 


are the "same" note: i.e. 
Note 


Note shape is = A 


Relevant to Rhythm: te head Stems 
(NOT discussed 
in this course) 


An example of notes written in common notation. Each of the five 
notes has a round head. Some notes also have a long stem pointing up 
or down from the note head, and some of the stems have flags on 
them. The position of the note head, on a particular line, or in a 
particular space, of the staff is the what determines the pitch. 
Everything else you can ignore, unless you are also trying to read the 
rhythm. 


Tablature takes a completely different approach! Tablature focuses on 
telling you how to play the notes on the instrument. A note is presented in 


terms of which string to play, and where to hold the string down on the 
fretboard. Some styles of tablature add extra information that suggests 
rhythms, but many do not. The information about how to play a note may 
seem to also indicate its pitch, but technically speaking it does not even do 
that. Consider, for example, the last two notes in [link] and [link]. They are 
both the pitch named “E,” so they are in the same space on the common 
notation staff. But this pitch can be played in different places on the 
fretboard, as demonstrated in the tablature "translation." 

Notes in Tablature 

7 

a 

= nn 


This figure shows the same five notes as [link], 
written in (standard tuning) guitar tablature. 
Each note is a fret number on a line representing 
a particular string, which tells you how to play 
that note on the guitar. Notice that the last two 
notes look completely different in tablature, but 
they are written as the same pitch in common 
notation! If the guitar is in a non-standard 
tuning, the notation in [link] would stay exactly 
the same, but the tablature “translation” would 
change. 


If a guitar is in a non-standard tuning, the "E" might also be played in a 
different place on the fretboard, for example, at the second fret if the first 
string is tuned to D. You can read common notation even if your guitar is 
not in standard tuning, but that will require further practice, because the 
notation itself won't remind you that the pitches are played at a different 
place on the fretboard. You would have to remember whenever you see the 
E, where it should be played in the tuning that you are using. 


Tablature and common notation are similar in some ways. Both use a series 
of horizontal lines as the basic background for the notation. Both notations 


are read from left to right, beginning at the top of the page, and moving 
from the end of each line to the beginning of the line below it. Both 
notations use vertical bar lines to divide the music into bars or measures 
that have the same number of beats. 

Similarities between Common Notation and Tablature 
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Read from left to right 


Bar lines divide music into sections 
with the same number of beats. 


Like tablature, common notation is read from left to right. 
Bar lines divide the music into bars or measures with the 
same number of beats, to help you keep track of where 
you are when you are reading. 


However, it is quite natural for tablature readers to have a little trouble 
deciphering common notation at first, because the information contained in 
the two notations is so different. You should not feel a need to hurry 
through this course. It may take you many practice sessions to get 
comfortable with the ideas in each module. How fast you move forward 
also depends on whether you want to be able to read common notation 
smoothly, or just want to be able to use it to “look up” or “translate” how to 
play a piece that you can't find written in tablature. However, if you want to 
be able to write your own ideas in common notation, for example if you 
want to write parts for other musicians to read, I strongly suggest getting 
very familiar with reading it. 


From tablature to common notation 1: Finding the Same Note in Different 
Places 

The same pitch can be played in several different places on the guitar 
fretboard, so when you read common notation, you will have choices of 
where to play each note. These activities will help you understand the 
choices and how to decide. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


As described in the introduction to this course, a main difference between 
tablature and common notation is that tablature tells you where to play a 
note on the guitar fretboard, while common notation tells you how high or 
low the note sounds. One reason this can cause confusion when you start 
looking at common notation is that you can play notes that sound the same 
even though they are played in very different places on the guitar. If this 
surprises you at all, play through the examples in [link]. 


V XIV Common notation for guitar 
sometimes specifies 
———— | : = which string (usually inside a circle) 
ry Q @ —— and which fret/position (usually as a Roman numeral) 


but only when there is a strongly preferred fingering. 


The note played on an an open E string can also be played at the fifth 
fret of the B string, the ninth fret of the G string, and the fourteenth 
fret of the D string. Although they look very different in tablature, 

these notes look the same in common notation, because they sound the 
same. If a piece is written specifically for guitar, it may include extra 


information that tells you the “best fingering.” If the extra information 
is not included, it is up to you to decide where to play it. 


If you are already so familiar with alternative fingerings that you can easily 
find the alternative fingerings for any note written in tablature, then you can 
skip this module. If not, do some of the following activities as a regular part 
of your guitar practice until you find it easy and natural to find an 
“alternative” fingering for any note that you read in tablature. 


If you skip this step, you may find it difficult to relate your tablature pieces 
to common notation. In order to greatly simplify the explanations in this 
course, I will discuss each common-notation note in terms of the fingering 
that is closest to the nut (in other words, as close to first position as 
possible.) For reference purposes, Lesson 2 will show the higher-position 
alternatives for each note. But the more you begin to think about notes in 
terms of how high or low they sound, rather than where they are played, the 
easier it will be to make sense of common notation. 

Left Hand Position 


Nut First fret 


The term “position” refers to where the left 
hand is playing on the neck. First position is 
closest to the nut, with the first finger at the 
first fret, so that first, second, third, and fourth 
frets are in reach without shifting the entire 
hand. 


Activity 1: Use same-pitch fingerings to tune your guitar 
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. This is a standard method of tuning the guitar. Regardless of your 
usual tuning method, use this method for a few practice sessions. 

2. Tune the low E string using your usual tuning reference, such as a 
pitch pipe, tuning fork, or keyboard. 

3. Then tune the A string by matching the open A string to the note on 
the E string fifth fret. 

4. Tune the D string by matching the open D string to the note on the A 
string fifth fret, and so on. 

5. The G-string-to-B-string tuning is the only one that is different; tune 

the B string to the note at the fourth fret of the G string. (See [link].) 


Tune B string only to fourth fret instead of fifth 


3. Tune D string to this note, and so on 
1. Tune openE string 2. Tune A string to this note 


You can use same-notes-in-different-places to 
tune your guitar. Starting with the low E string 
in tune, tune each string to the string below it, 
by matching the open string to the note at the 
fifth fret (except the B string, which matches 
the third string fourth fret note instead of fifth 
fret.) 


Activity 2: Find and play matching notes 


1. [link] shows just one example of the “same” note sounding at different 
frets on different strings. Choose any other note and play it in as many 
different places on the guitar as you can. 

2. Turn this into a game or challenge by seeing how quickly you can find 
alternative fingerings for a note and then moving back and fourth 
between the different fingerings as fast as you can. 


Activity 3: How many versions of a note can you play? 


1. This is a variation on Activity 2. When you choose a note, try to 
predict where you will find alternative fingerings, and how many 
alternative fingerings you will be able to find. Notice the patterns that 
make predicting easier. 

2. Check to see if you are correct. (You should find that some notes are 
only playable in one place, while others have two, three, or more 
usable fingerings. ) 

3. Challenge yourself to get better at predicting how many places you 
will be able to play a particular note, and where you will find them. 


Activity 4: Play the same tune in a different place on the guitar 


1. Choose a short section of a tune that you know and like to play, and 
that you know will be playable in a different position on the guitar (i.e. 
higher or lower on the neck), based on the prediction skill that you 
developed in Activity 3. 

2. Figure out how to play the tune using the same notes played in a 
different place on the guitar. You can change the fingering for all of the 
notes or just some of them. You can write out the new fingerings in 
tablature if that helps, but challenge yourself to get to the point that 
you can change the fingerings of a tune without writing down the new 
fingering. 

3. Also challenge yourself to be able to play a tune so well with two 
different fingerings that both versions are equally smooth. Decide 
which fingering you prefer based on the slight differences in timbre 
that are created because you are playing the tune at different frets on 
different strings. 

4. Here is a particularly useful challenge. Choose a tune that you have 
trouble playing well and try to find an alternative fingering that is 
easier and/or sounds better. Changing the fingering of some, but not 
all, of the notes may be particularly helpful. 

5. Here is a tough variation for those who like playing challenges. You 
will have noticed by now that playing alternative fingerings usually 
involves a shift in your left hand position. Practice playing a tune 
smoothly while playing some notes in one position and some in 
another, moving the left hand up and down between two different 


positions on the guitar neck. How often can you change positions 
without interrupting the tune? 


From tablature to notation 2: Natural Notes on the Staff 

On the common notation staff, each line represents a named note, and the 
spaces in between the lines also represent named notes. The note names use 
the same system that is used to name guitar strings. You can begin to 
recognize where to play a note on the staff by checking to see how it is 
written in tablature. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


Note:Remember, as with any “lesson” in which you are mainly learning to 
do something, rather than only learning facts, each of these lessons will 
take some time. The typical guitarist will need many practice sessions over 
the course of a few weeks to become comfortable with these activities and 
ready to move on to Lesson 3. There are different “comfort” levels, 
however. You may choose to move on as soon as you understand; in that 
case, you will be deciphering common notation, learning how to translate 
it, rather than smoothly “reading” it. Or you can wait until you are reading 
smoothly to move on. The choice depends on your personal goals: do you 
want to be able to read pieces in common notation smoothly and 
automatically, or do you just want to be able to decipher them when 
needed? 


The common notation staff consists of five lines. Each line represents a 
named note, and the spaces in between the lines also represent named notes. 
The note names use the same system that is used to name guitar strings. For 
example, the highest space in the staff is the “E” that is played on the open 
high E string. 


Notes in the highest space on 

the staff are the “E” that can 

be played on the open high E 
string. 


The notes are named using seven letters of the alphabet, from A to G. At the 
eighth note (the octave), they start over again with A. You have probably 
noticed, for example, that you have two “E” strings, the highest and lowest 
guitar strings. They are both called “E” because the open strings sound 
exactly two octaves apart. They have the same name because for music 
theory purposes they are in some important respects “the same” note. For 
example, women and men can sing "the same" tune in "the same" key, by 
singing "the same" notes, one octave apart. A guitarist playing a chord that 
needs an E note can choose to play a higher or lower E; either one would 
complete the chord! (You can learn more about chord theory for guitarists 
through the Music Theory for Guitar course.) 
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The note played on the open low 
E string is also called “E”, but 
sounds different and looks 
different when written. 


Of course, the high and low E are different in other important respects. 
They are written differently and have different timbres, and they create 
different overall sounds when, for example, combined with the open B and 


open G strings. So when you are choosing which E to include in a chord (a 
choice called chord voicing), you might decide that one or the other (or 
both) sounds better, depending on what you want the chord to sound like in 


a particular situation. 
Em Em 
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Notes with the same name have the 
same function in music theory. For 
example, these two chords are both E 
minor chords. However, they sound 
slightly different, because they are 
voiced differently; they use E's in 
different octaves. As a guitarist, you 
can choose the voicing for any chord, 
based on what sounds best in a given 
situation (in other words, based on the 
style of the music, what comes before 


and after the chord, what your band 
mates are playing, etc.). 


You may have noticed that it is easier and quicker to see that the E in [link] 
is "in the top space" of the staff, than it is to see that the E in [link] is "under 
the third extra line below the staff." In these first few lessons, you will work 
on recognizing and naming notes inside the staff, because those are the 
easiest to read. You do not have to remember the name to be able to play the 
note, but knowing the names can help you understand chord names, chord 
progressions, keys and scales for soloing, and other very useful aspects of 
music theory. 


Here are all of the natural notes 
that are written in the staff, with 
names and the tablature for 
playing them in first position. 


All of these notes can be played in the first position, as shown in [link]. 
However, as demonstrated in Lesson 1, they might be written in your 
tablature in a different position. For now, practice the activities below using 
the fingerings that are shown in the tablature of your music. In Lesson 3 
you will practice finding alternative fingerings, including finding the first 
position fingerings for these notes. 


Note:It is not a coincidence that you can play all of the notes inside the 
staff in the first position on the highest three strings. The guitar is a 
transposing instrument; the notes actually sound one octave lower than 
written. Some instruments are written as transposing instruments so that 
their melody range is centered in the staff, rather than most notes being 
above the staff, or most below, which makes reading the notation more 
difficult. Fortunately for guitarists, transposing an octave is not very 
confusing, since notes of the same name are pretty interchangeable, as 
explained above. You will be able to talk to pianists, vocalists, and other 
musicians about “E notes” and “F chords” without confusion, because 
most will not care which octave you are talking about. 


Activity 1: Practice with Note Names 
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. Choose a short section — just a couple of measures — of one of your 


beginning pieces for this course, making sure that it contain only notes 
in the staff, not above or below, and no sharps or flats (see instructions 
for choosing pieces in the course introduction). If possible, choose a 
section that uses the same few notes repeatedly, so that you can 
repeatedly practice recognizing those few notes. 


. Referring to [link], write the name of each note above or below it, in 


both the tablature and common notation versions. See [link]. 


. Play the section once or twice while looking at the tablature and 


learning the note names. At this point you should know what the 
section sounds like and how to play it. 


. Now try to play it while looking at the common notation instead of the 


tablature. If you make a mistake, refer to the note names as a reminder. 
If that is not enough, study the tablature version again. 


. Play something else, then come back to the section and try to play it 


without looking at the tablature. You are trying to learn to associate the 
note names, and the way they look on the staff, with where they are 
played on the guitar. 


. When Step 5 becomes easy, repeat this activity with a different section, 


preferably one that introduces a few, but not too many, new notes. 


. Repeat Step 6 as many times as you like. As you get more familiar 


with the note names, try to write them down from memory, then check 
your work by referring to [link]. 


Example: 

Using [link] as a guide, write the correct names over or under the notes in 
both the tablature and the common notation of the section you will 
practice. 


GG G G AG BB BBBBA GG A 
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BBBBA GGA B 


-O—0-0 
aes : ee 


Writing the same note names over both the tablature and the common 
notation can help you both learn the note names and learn to associate 
a specific TAB fingering with the corresponding note on the staff. 


Note: As you can see from the example, tablature and common notation 
mostly have a note-for-note correspondence (i.e. one note written in 
tablature for every note written in common notation. However, there is 
one very common exception: "tied notes," which are used in common 
notation to write complex rhythms. When notes on the same line or space 
of the staff are tied together with a curved line, they actually only indicate 
a single played note, as you can see by comparing the tied notes with the 
tablature in the example. (Rhythms are not covered at all in this course; 
see the Reading Rhythm course if this aspect of common notation interests 


you.) 


Activity 2: Practice Without Note Names 


1. Choose a new piece, or sections of your first piece that have no note 
names written over them. 
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Practice in the same way as in Activity 1, but without the written note 
names to help you make the switch from tablature to common 
notation. 

As you play, or before or after playing, practice naming the notes in 
these sections from memory. Check as needed to make sure you are 
correct. 


Activity 3: Chart Your Progress 


1. 


Start a course journal for keeping track of what you have learned and 
still need to learn. In it, write on a staff, from the lowest note to the 
highest, all of the notes that you have practiced playing in Activities 1 
and 2. (See the example below.) 


. Are any of the notes in the staff missing from your list? If not, go on to 


Lesson 3. 


. If there are any notes in the staff that you have not practiced reading 


yet, look for sections in your “beginning pieces” that have the notes 
you still need to learn. 


. If you can find them, practice sections with the new notes as in 


Activities 1 and 2. 


. Whenever you learn to recognize and play a new note, add it to the list 


of "practiced" notes in your journal, and take it off the list of "still need 
to learn" notes. 


. If you cannot find sections with the notes you need to learn, look for 


another piece that fills the “beginning piece” requirements and has 
these notes. If you cannot find one and you are only missing practice 
with one or two notes in the staff, it you may want to go on to Lesson 
3. You can "backtrack" and practice the missing notes whenever you 
do finally encounter them. 


Have practiced: Still need to learn: 


G A B 


This example shows the notes already 
practiced in the example above 


From tablature to notation 3: Positions of Natural Notes in the Staff 

When the D just below the staff and the G just above the staff are included, 
the notes on the staff represent all of the natural notes that can be played in 
first position on the first four strings of the guitar, but there are also 
alternative fingerings for all of these notes, in other positions. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


All of the notes on the staff can be played in first position on the first 
four strings of the guitar. In other words, they can all be played on an 
open string, or at fret 1, 2, or 3, so you can play them all without moving 
your left hand to a higher position on the fretboard. In this lesson, we are 
going to add two more notes: the G that is just above the top-line F on the 
staff, and the D that is just below the bottom-line E. 
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EF 


GAB C DE 


These are all of the natural notes 
that can be played in first position 
on the first four strings of the 
guitar. 


With those two notes added, you will know all of the natural (i.e., not 
sharp or flat) notes that can be played in first position on the first four 
strings. You will also be able to find, in first position, any note that is in or 
touching the staff. This is useful for reading pieces in common notation that 
do not include guitar fingerings. When you first read the piece, you can read 
it mostly in first position. As you work on the piece, you may choose to 
play parts of it in a different position, perhaps because you find the 
fingering easier or prefer the timber, or prefer not to use open strings. 
Activity 1: Practice notes above and below the staff 


1. If possible, find sections of the beginning pieces you have chosen that 
include the G that sits on top of the staff and/or the D that sits just 
below the staff, but no other new notes. 

2. If you can find them, practice these sections using the same methods as 
in Lesson 2. If you can't find any appropriate sections, save learning 
these notes for when they turn up in your music, and go on to the next 
lesson. 


Activity 2: Find alternative positions 


1. If possible, find a favorite section of a piece that you were using in 
Lesson 2, or in Activity 1 of this lesson, that is written in tablature in 
the first position (i.e., all of the notes are open string, or at frets 1, 2, or 
a); 

2. Find a higher position for those notes, as you learned to do in Lesson 
1, and practice the music in the higher position. All of the notes in the 
staff have at least one alternative position. 

3. If possible, find a favorite section of a piece that you were using in 
Lesson 2, or in Activity 1 of this lesson, that is written in tablature in a 
higher position. Practice playing it in first position; this will be 
possible for any music that is entirely within the staff. 

4. When you feel comfortable finding and using alternative positions for 
notes that are written in the staff, go on to the next lesson. 


From tablature to notation 4: Notes written below the staff 
The notes in first position on the lowest two strings of the guitar are all 
written below the staff. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


You have probably noticed that this course has not yet used your lowest two 
strings. All of the notes in first position on these strings are written below 
the staff, using ledger lines to keep track of how far below the staff they are. 
Notes on ledger lines tend to be a little more difficult to recognize quickly 
than notes in the staff, so don't be concerned if you have to slow down a bit 
for this lesson. 


The same naming pattern continues, with each step down to the next ledger 
line, or space between ledger lines, named by the next-lower letter in the 
alphabet, as shown in [link] 


All of the notes in first 
position on the lowest two 
strings are written below 
the staff, using ledger lines. 


Activity 1: Practice naming and playing the notes below the staff 


1. If possible, find sections of the beginning pieces you have chosen that 
include notes below the staff. 

2. Practice these sections using the same techniques as in the activities in 
Lesson 2. In other words, try to add only one or two new notes at a 
time, to give you a chance to start memorizing the name and fingering 
of each note. 

3. One or two notes at a time, learn as many of these new notes as you 
can find in your beginning pieces. 

4. If any of these notes are written in your tablature in a higher position, 
make sure you also know the first-position fingering. Notice the notes 
on the E string that do not have any alternative fingerings. 

5. If you cannot find one or two of these low notes in your music, go on 
to Lesson 5 and simply return to this activity to learn the remaining 
notes when you do encounter them. 


The figures below are a summary of all of the natural notes that can be 
played in first position, for quick reference. 


All of the natural notes that can be played in first position, written as 
common notation and tablature. 


All of 
the 
natural 


notes 
that can 
be 
played 
in first 
position, 
shown 
ona 
fretboar 
d 
diagram. 


From tablature to notation 5: Sharp Notes 
On the guitar, the sharp version of a note is one fret higher than the natural 
version. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


In previous lessons in this course, you have been reading only natural 
notes. You can assume that a note written in common notation is natural, 
unless there is an indication that it should be sharp or flat. 


You have probably noticed that when you played the natural notes, there 
were some notes that you always skipped over. For example, you can play F 
on the first fret of the first string and G on the third fret of the first string, 
but you never played the second fret of the first string. 


Here are a few examples of notes 
that cannot be written as natural 
notes in common notation 


The notes that you skipped over cannot be written as natural notes, but they 
can be written as sharp notes. (They can also be written as flat notes, but 
we'll get to that in Lesson 8.) The music-theory definition of a sharp note is 
“one half step higher than the natural note with the same letter name.” For 
guitarists, this translates to the sharp note is one fret higher than the 
natural note with the same letter name. For the purposes of music theory, 


the sharp version of a note is a different note from the natural version. 
Unlike octaves, the two notes are not interchangeable, so if you play the 
natural version when the sharp version is called for, the note will sound 


wrong. 
The note following the sharp sign is sharp. 
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On the guitar, sharp means "one fret higher." 


When a sharp symbol is in front of 
a note, you should play the note 
one fret higher. 


Rules for Reading Sharps 


e Assume a note is natural until you see a sharp sign. 

e When a sharp appears in front of a note, that note, and the rest of the 
notes in that measure on that line or space, will be sharp (one fret 
higher). 

e If anatural sign appears on the same line or space, it cancels the sharp, 
and you go back to the “assume it is natural” rule until you see another 
sharp. 

e Once you cross the bar line, go back to the “assume it is natural” rule 
until there is another note on that line or space with a sharp sign. 

e Sharp, natural, or flat signs on different lines or spaces do not interact 
with each other; for example a C natural does not cancel an F sharp. 


Reading sharps and flats correctly takes some practice. Do not be surprised 
if it takes you quite a while to read them smoothly and without mistakes, 
even after you have figured out the rules. You may notice that some of your 
music has helpful "reminders," for example a natural sign in parentheses 


after a bar line, to remind you to return to the natural note. At first, make 
sure you check the tablature version of your pieces to be certain that you 
understand the rules and are applying the rules correctly. And don't be shy 
about penciling your own reminders into the common notation as needed! 
Rules for Reading Sharps 


Assume a note is natural until you see a sharp sign. 


Notes that follow in the same line or space are also sharp. 
Notes on other lines or spaces are not affected. 


A natural signin the same line or space 
cancels the sharp. 


Crossing a bar line also cancels the sharp 
unless and until it appears again. 


Activity 1: Play a piece with some sharp notes 


. You can start moving on from your first pieces now, but for a while 
you will still need to select pieces carefully. Now you need a piece (or 
section of a piece) with no flats at all, no sharps at the beginning of the 
staff, but sharps next to some of the notes (see [link]). 

. If you cannot find any pieces that match the requirements, but you do 
have pieces with only one sharp at the beginning of the staff, you can 
skip to Lesson 6, In this case, return to this lesson to review and 
practice the rules above the first time you encounter sharp, flat, or 
natural signs that are written immediately in front of notes. 

. If it is easier to find sharps in pieces with high notes (i.e. notes written 
above the staff), you can skip to Lesson 7, practice reading high notes, 
and then come back to Lessons 5 and 6. 

. If you can find an appropriate piece, choose a short section of the piece 
that includes sharps. 

. Play through the tablature version of the section at least once, to make 
sure you know what it should sound like, which notes are sharp, and 
where to play the sharp notes. Check the tablature against the rules for 
sharps, to see which of the rules are relevant to the sharp notes in this 
section. 

. As soon as you are comfortable with the section, switch to practicing it 
while reading the common notation. Listen carefully to make sure it 
sounds the same as when you read the tablature. Feel free to write in 
reminder sharp or natural symbols as needed. 

. Once you are comfortable reading the section in common notation, 
repeat steps 5 and 6 with other sections, or other pieces, that include 
sharp notes. 

. Once you are comfortable with the rules for sharps, you can go on to 
Lesson 6. 


This is the third phrase of "It came upon a midnight clear." 


From tablature to notation 6: Keys and Key Signature 

Each note in a piece may be sharp, flat, or natural, depending on the key, 
and playing in the correct key is one of the biggest challenges in learning to 
read common notation. Practicing scales can make playing in the correct 
key feel more natural and automatic. The key of a piece is always indicated 
by the key signature at the beginning of the staff. The keys of C major and 
A minor have no sharps or flats. The keys of G major and E minor have one 
sharp: F sharp. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


Key and key signature are central, organizing features of common practice 
music theory, and therefore are also central to common notation. Don't be 
surprised if this lesson takes you longer to get through than the others, and 
try not to rush through it. There are underlying patterns that make it easier 
in the long run to "get" this aspect of the music, so it is worth taking the 
time to notice what the patterns look like and sound like! 


Keys and Scales 


Nearly all pieces of music in the common practice tradition are in a 
particular key. Each key uses only seven named notes. (Recall from Lesson 
2 that it does not matter where on the guitar you play a named note. For 
example, for the purposes of theory, all F sharps, played anywhere on the 
guitar, are essentially "the same," but they are very different from F natural 
notes.) The seven notes in a key always include one version of each note- 
letter-name, but that version may be sharp, or flat, or natural, depending on 
the key. For example, every key will have an A (sharp or flat or natural), a 
B (sharp or flat or natural), a C (sharp or flat or natural), and so on. 


This means that every space or line on the staff is used in every key, but it 
also means that the note that is represented on a space or line of the staff 
depends on the key! For example, in some pieces, a note on the top line 
means "play F natural"; in others, it means "play F sharp." It typically takes 
quite a bit of time and practice to be able to play smoothly and correctly in 
whatever key is indicated; but with sufficient practice you can learn to play 
in any key "automatically." 


A list of all seven notes, in order from lowest to highest (or highest to 
lowest) gives you a scale in that key. Scales are typically eight notes long - 
spanning one full octave - so that the first and last notes of the scale are 
both the note that names the key, 


Note:The reason it is useful to practice scales is that if you practice a scale 
enough, it can make playing in that key automatic! You become able, not 
only to read, but also to improvise, compose, or just play around and 
“noodle” in that key without making mistakes. But note that if you find 
practicing scales to be excruciatingly boring, you can substitute any 
favorite tune, in the correct key, that includes all of the notes in the scale. 
Regularly practicing ANY exercise that includes all of the notes in a key 
will eventually help you play in that key automatically! 


Many pieces use only the seven notes in the key; they will not have any 
accidentals. An accidental is the type of note that you practiced in Lesson 
5, one that has a sharp or flat or natural sign right next to it because that 
version of the note does not officially belong in that piece. “Accidental” 
sharp, flat, and natural signs signal notes that are not in the key. 


In previous lessons in this course, you have been playing pieces that are 
either in C major or A minor; these are the keys that feature only natural 
notes. C major and A minor include the same set of notes. In music theory, 
you can say that A minor is the relative minor of C major. You can also 
describe them as different modes with the same key signature; for example, 


you can talk about being in the minor mode when you play a piece in A 
minor. 
C major scale 


The key of C major 
includes only natural 
notes. The scale is 
usually from C to C. 


A minor scale 


is 


The Am scale includes 
the same natural notes, 
but runs from A to A. 


Activity 1: Play C major and A minor scales 


1. Play through the C major and A minor scales as written in [link] and 
[link], using the first-position fingerings that you have practiced in the 
previous lessons, to hear what they sound like. 

2. If you often practice scales (for example, as warm-up exercises or in 
order to improve your soloing capability), play through your C major 
and/or A minor scales, using the fingering patterns that you normally 
use to practice them. Notice that you are only using natural notes, 
regardless of where you play the scales on the fretboard. 


Why are there two keys with the same key signature? Each pair of relative 
major and minor keys includes the same notes and chords, but they use 
them differently. This is why minor-mode pieces sound distinctly different 
from major-mode pieces. For guitarists, this is easiest to notice in the chord 


progression. The major key tends to use the major chords that can be built 
from the notes in the key; while the minor key tends to use the minor chords 
that can be built from those same notes. 

Chords featured in C major 


c F G G7 
K XK 
These are common fingerings for the major 
chords featured in the key of C major. (The 
dominant seventh chord that fits into the key is 
included because it is also a strong feature of 
the key). You can use any fingering you like; 


you will find that these chords use only natural 
notes. 


Chords featured in A minor 
Am Dm Em 


Pieces in A minor can include 
major chords, just as pieces in C 
major can include minor chords. 

However, a piece that features 
the three minor chords that have 
no sharp or flat notes is probably 

in the key of A minor. 


Activity 2: Play chords in the keys of C major and A minor 


1. Using any fingering you like, play C, F, G, and G7 chords. As you play 
each chord, name the notes included in the fingering. (If you are 
uncertain of the name of any of the notes in the chord fingering you 
are using, look for alternative fingerings for the unknown note, as you 
did in Lesson 1, to find a version of the note that you can name.) You 
should find that all the notes in each chord are natural notes that you 
can now name. 

2. Using any strumming or picking pattern you like, play some chord 
progressions, using only these chords in any order that you like. 

3. If you know any piece that primarily uses these chords, play through it 
once. 

4. Repeat steps 1-3 using the chords Am, Dm, and Em. Listen for the 
difference in the tonal quality (mode) and emotional feeling of the 
chords, progressions, and pieces. 


If you are interested in being able to decide whether a chord progression 
you are playing is in the major or minor key, remember that either key can 
use both the major and minor chords. The best indication of mode is usually 
the chords that are used most often and longest. If it difficult to decide, the 
chord that sounds like the final ending of the progression usually names the 
key. (For example, a piece with no sharps or flats will typically end on 
either a C chord or an A minor chord.) If you would like to learn more 
about keys and chord progressions, you may want to try the Music Theory 
for Guitar course. (You do not need to be able to read common notation to 
take that course.) 


Key Signatures 


Other keys have different sets of notes. Every key will have at least one 
kind of A, one kind of B, one kind of C, and so on, so every key uses all of 
the lines and spaces of the staff. But the notes on each line or space may be 
natural, sharp, flat, even double-sharp or double-flat (don't worry, those last 
ones are very rare), depending on the key. Rather than gumming up the 
notation with lots of sharps and flats everywhere, the notes that are in the 
key are marked only in the key signature. The key signature tells you 


which notes are sharp or flat in the key. It appears near the beginning of 
every staff, as a regular reminder of the key you are playing in, but except 
for that reminder, it is up to you to remember which notes are in the key! 
For example, if there is a sharp on the F line in the key signature, you have 
to assume (and remember) that all F's are sharp, unless they are marked as 
an accidental (i.e. with a natural or flat sign right in front of them). If you 
only want to be able to decipher pieces in common notation, simply 
remember the key as you are working your way through a piece, or write in 
reminder sharps and naturals as needed. If you want to be able to read 
smoothly in any particular key, you will have to spend some time practicing 
reading in that key. You may find that you do not need to be able to read all 
keys, because guitar music tends to favor certain keys that are easier to play 
and read. 
Rules for Reading Key Signatures 
A la= 


= (Notes with a different name 
are not affected.) 


(Still natural) (Sharp again) 


Return to the key signature at the bar line 


The key signature indicates which notes are not natural in the 
key. Key signature is so important that it appears at the 
beginning of every staff as a reminder. It affects every note on 
that line or space, and also all other notes with the same name. 
If the natural note is wanted an accidental natural sign is used. 


Why not just play everything in C major or A minor? When you play a 
piece in a different key, it will sound higher or lower. Other than that, all 
pieces in major mode sound so similar that it is difficult to tell, by ear, 
whether a piece is in C major or D major. And all minor keys sound pretty 
much the same as each other, too. You can play any major-key piece in C 
major, and you can play any minor-key piece in A minor. So why bother 
having so many different keys and key signatures? Musicians often prefer 
to play a piece higher (in D major, say, or E major), or lower (in B major or 
A major), for a variety of reasons: 


¢ it may be easier to sing in a different key 

e it may be easier to play for you, or for another instrument (a trumpet 
player, for example). 

e it may sound better in a different key, because the voices or 
instruments can sing or play with more power, or with a better tone 
quality, in a higher or lower range. 


Every named note (flat, sharp, and natural) has both a major and a minor 
key based on it, but some keys are very common, while others are rarer. In 
general, keys with a few sharps are common in guitar music because they 
are easy for guitarists, featuring open strings and easy-to-play chords and 
fingerings. 


Because of the way music theory is organized, sharps in key signatures will 
always appear in the same order. The first sharp will always be F. If a piece 
has only one sharp, it will always be F sharp. If it has more than one sharp, 
F sharp will always be one of the sharps included. Pieces that have only one 
sharp are in G major or its relative minor, E minor. 

G major scale 


cy 


F's are sharp in the key 
of G major. 


E minor scale 


e 


F's are also sharp in E 
minor. 


Activity 3: Play G major and E minor scales 


1. Play through the G major scale as written in [link]. 

2. Now play again the C major scale as written in [link]. Notice in what 
ways they sound the same, and in what ways they sound different. 

3. Play the E minor scale as written in [link]. 

4. Now play again the A minor scale as written in [link]. Notice in what 
ways they sound the same, and in what ways they sound different. 

5. If you often practice scales (for example, as warm-up exercises or for 
soloing practice), practice your G major and/or E minor scales using 
your preferred fingerings. Locate the F sharps in your fingering 
pattern. 


Chords featured in G major 
G C D D7 
x x 
The most common chords in the key of G major 
are major chords that use the notes in the G major 


scale, plus the only dominant seventh chord that 
uses only G-major notes. 


Chords featured in E minor 


Em Am Bm 
KX 
Common chords in the key of E 


minor are the minor chords that 
use only notes in the key. 


Activity 4: Play chords in the keys of G major and E minor 


1. Use any fingering you like to play G, C, D, and D7 chords. As you 
play each chord, name the notes included in the fingering. Can you 
find F sharps in any of these chords? (If you are uncertain of the name 
of any of the notes in the chord fingering you are using, look for 
alternative fingerings for the unknown note, as you did in Lesson 1, to 
find a version of the note that you can name.) 

2. Using any strumming or picking pattern you like, play some chord 
progressions, using only these chords in any order that you like. Listen 
to hear how the progressions sound similar to, but also different from, 
from the C major progressions you played in Activity 2. 

3. If you know any pieces that primarily uses these chords, play through 
them once. 

4. Repeat steps 1-3 using the chords Am, Dm, and Em. Listen to the 
ways that the progression sounds similar to, and different from, the G 
major progression, as well as the ways that it sounds similar to, and 
different from, the A minor progressions you played in Activity 2. 


In tablature, you don't have to worry about whether a note is sharp, flat, or 
natural; the tablature simply tells you where on the guitar to play each note. 
One of the biggest challenges of reading common notation is remembering 
which key you are in and playing the correct natural, sharp, or flat note, 
every time. This takes a lot of practice, but eventually you will be able 
to play in familiar keys automatically. In the mean time, listen carefully 


and check the TAB version of the piece when necessary, so that you correct 
your mistakes, and don't be shy about penciling in reminders next to the 
notes, if you have trouble remembering that they should be sharp. 


Mi _ 


This phrase from "Greensleeves" demonstrates that "accidental" sharps 
such as the C sharp and D sharps are marked next to the note (and 
required in every measure that has them), while the F sharp is only 

marked in the key signature, but affects all F's in every measure. 
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Activity 5: Practice a piece in G major or E minor 


1. In your music, choose a new piece (or section of a piece) that has one 
sharp in the key signature, no notes above the staff and no flats 
anywhere. 

2. Play through the tablature version of the piece at least once, checking 
to see for yourself that notes written as F's are now played one fret 
higher. 

3. When you are confident that you know what the piece sounds like, 
switch to practicing while looking at the common notation version. 
Listen as you play, so that you notice and correct any notes that sound 
wrong. 

4. If you consistently forget the name or fingering or sharp for any 
specific note, feel free to pencil in some sort of reminder. Many 
musicians simply circle problem notes as a reminder, or write a small 
reminder sharp above or next to a note when they have trouble keeping 
the key signature in mind. 


5. Once you are good at reading through the sections with reminders, try 
choosing a new piece or new section and practicing with no penciled 
reminders. Play the tablature version at least once, to make sure you 
know what the piece should sound like, and don't forget that all F's are 
sharp, including F's in the first space of the staff and F's below the 
staff. 

6. As an extra challenge, can you tell from the sound or mood of the 
piece or the chords indicated, whether the piece is in G major or E 
minor? 

7. Even if you are still making occasional mistakes when you play, once 
you are comfortable with the idea of “playing all F's sharp” you can go 
on to the Lesson 7. If you prefer, you can do Activity 4 first, or you 
can continue to practice G major and E minor until these keys becomes 
easy and automatic for you. 


At this point, you have the basic idea of “key signatures with sharps in 
them.” If understanding the concepts is the main thing you want right now, 
you can go on to Lesson 7. If you have pieces that have two or three or even 
four sharps in them that you would like to be able to read, try Activity 4 
before going on. The principle is the same; when a sharp appears on a line 
or space in the key signature, then all notes with the name represented by 
that line or space will be sharp, except when there are accidentals. If your 
goal is ultimately to be able to read common notation quickly and smoothly, 
you may want to spend weeks or months getting comfortable reading pieces 
written in sharp key signatures, before moving on to the next lesson. 


E major / C#minor 


Key 
Signature: 


Chords: E A B 


c#m Fem Gtm 


These keys are also relatively common in guitar music in many 
genres. 


Activity 6: Practice a Piece with More Sharps 


1. Choose a piece that you would like to play that has two sharps in the 
key signature. If needed, pencil in reminders wherever you see any F 
or C, including F's and C's in the lower octaves! 

2. Practice the piece as much as possible by reading the common 
notation; switch to tablature to check yourself, any time you are not 
certain that you are reading the common notation correctly. 

3. If you like, you can repeat this activity with pieces with three, four, or 
even more sharps. (B major and G sharp minor have 5 sharps; F sharp 
major and D sharp minor have 6 sharps; and C sharp major and A 
sharp minor have seven sharps.) 


From tablature to notation 7: Reading Notes above the Staff and Left Hand 
Position 

Notes on ledger lines above the staff are usually played on the first string, 
using left-hand positions that are higher on the neck than first position. 
When left hand position appears in common notation, it is usually written as 
a Roman numeral that indicates the fret played by the first finger. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


The notes written above the staff cannot be played in first position. They are 
typically played in higher positions on the first string, although some of 
them can also be played in high positions on other strings. 

Notes above the Staff 


Here are the natural notes above the staff. 
The rules for sharp and flat notes are the 
same. The higher the note, the more 
uncommon it is to find it in written guitar 
music, so for now, only learn the high notes 
that you find in your music. 


The left hand position on the fretboard is not a standard part of common 
notation. It is sometimes added, however, for example to indicate the best 
fingering in a tricky passage, or just as a reminder to help you reach the 
correct notes quickly. Roman numerals are used to indicate left-hand 
“position” as the fret where the first finger plays; other fingers may be 
reaching to play at higher frets. If you want to mark where to play high 
notes, it is a good idea to use Roman numerals, because this will help you 
become accustomed to the standard notation. Regular numbers are used to 
indicate which left-hand finger to use; circled numbers indicate which 
string the note is played on. Usually all of this extra notation is included 
only when fingering is particularly difficult or important, and of course only 
when the music is written specifically to be performed on guitar. 

When fingerings are included 


:——7-— 8-10 8 
—— 


When common notation is written 
specifically for guitar, then 
specific fingerings may be 

suggested. Roman numerals 

indicate the left hand position, i.e. 

the fret where the first finger 

plays. The string is indicated by a 

circled number, and the best left 
hand finger to use is indicated by 

a plain number. All that extra info 

makes the notation crowded, so it 

is usually only used to suggest the 


best fingering for tricky passages 
or when the best fingering is not 
obvious. 


Activity 1: Practice reading notes above the staff 


1. Find a piece (or section) of your study music that includes notes above 
the staff and that is not too challenging for you in terms of sharps, 
flats, and key signatures. 

2. Use the same techniques as in Activity 1 of Lesson 2 to learn the new 
notes a few at a time. As with the low-string notes, you may find that it 
takes more practice to quickly recognize notes that are on ledger lines 
rather than inside the staff. 

3. If you have trouble remembering where to play a note, you can 
practice the standard notation by penciling in the correct fret as a 
Roman numeral (see [link]). 

4. If you typically read music with many high notes, stick with this lesson 
until you are very comfortable reading high notes. If you do not have 
much written music with high notes in it, simply get a little familiar 
with the ones that do appear in your music, then go on to Lesson 8. 


As discussed in Lesson 1, some high notes have playable alternative 
fingerings at even higher positions on the other strings. When these 
alternative fingerings are the best choice, it is usually marked in the music 
as indicated in [link]. You can, of course, also choose for yourself to play 
high notes on other strings. If you think this will be a useful skill for you, 
try Activity 2 before going on to the next lesson. 

Activity 2: Alternative Fingerings for High Notes 


1. Choose a section of the piece you practiced in Activity 1. 

2. Determine an alternative fingering for all of the high notes. Generally, 
the easiest will be five frets higher on the second string (as discussed 
in Lesson 1). 

3. Try to play the section, using alternative fingerings for all of the high 
notes. You can substitute alternative fingerings for other notes, too, if 
you like. 


4. In your opinion: Are any of the alternative fingerings unplayable 
because they are too high on your fretboard? Are any of them easier to 
play or better-sounding than the first-string fingering? Are the 
alternative fingerings more practical if you also use substitute 
fingerings for any of the lower notes? 

5. Based on your decisions in Step 4, decide on your preferred fingering 
for this section. If it includes any alternative fingerings, practice the 
section until it is comfortable using your preferred fingerings. 

6. Repeat steps 1-5 until you are comfortable with the process. 


From tablature to notation 8: Flat Notes and Key Signatures with Flats 
Like sharps, flat notes can be accidentals or part of a key signature. On the 
guitar, the flat version of a note is played one fret lower than the natural 
version. With natural notes that are played on open strings, this requires 
playing the flat version on a lower string. 


Note:This lesson is part of Common Notation for Guitar Tablature 
Readers, a learning by doing course intended to help guitarists who are 
comfortable with tablature learn how to read common notation. It is a short 
experimental course that will be refined and expanded if there is sufficient 
user interest and feedback. 


Lesson 5 demonstrated that notes that cannot be written as natural notes can 
be written as sharp notes. Those same non-natural notes can also be written 
as flat notes. Just as sharp for a guitarist means “one fret higher than the 
natural note with the same name,” flat means “one fret lower than the 
natural note with the same name.” For example, there is only one note in 
between C natural and D natural; that note can be written as either C sharp 
or as D flat. 


Note: You can also use the definitions of sharp and flat to come up with 
alternative ways to write and name natural notes. For example, E natural 
can be named and written as F flat, and C natural can be named and written 
as B sharp. The alternative names are not terribly common, but you may 
see them occasionally, because they are sometimes “more correct” in 
theory. For example, the seventh note in a C sharp major scale is a B sharp, 
not a C natural. 


Why not simplify things by using only sharps or only flats? Because keys 
with lots of sharps or lots of flats are confusing and difficult to read. For 


example, compare the keys shown in [link]. If you want to play in the major 
key based on the note between D and E, you would probably find E flat 
much easier to look at and think about than D sharp. But in order to use 
flats to write music in E major, you would have to call it F flat major 
instead! As a general rule, the person writing out the music will choose the 
key that is most common or easiest to read (i.e. E flat rather than D sharp 
major), but as always with music theory, there are exceptions. 

Why does theory include both sharps and flats? 


SS - SSE 


D sharp major sounds the same as E flat major, 
but is harder to read because all the notes are 
sharp or "double sharp." 


6 eee = Go, jeer 
e e 


But if you want to avoid using sharps, keys such as 
E major (F flat major) would become difficult to read 
and include "double flats." 


Using both sharps and flats allows major and minor scales 
Starting on any note to be written with as many natural notes as 
possible. For example, although the key of D sharp is allowed 
in theory, it is difficult to read; E flat is almost always 
preferred. On the other hand, keys such as G, D, A, and E 
major, which can be written using just a few sharps, would be 
hard to read if written using flats. Don't worry about the double 
sharps and double flats in the key signatures here. Again, 
although they are allowed in theory, you will rarely see them in 
real guitar music. If you do see one, the rules stay the same: 
move one fret higher for every sharp, or one flat lower for 
every flat. 


Many guitarists prefer keys with sharps to keys with flats because, as you 
add flats, you rapidly lose the ability to use open strings. The first flat that 


appears in all keys with flats is always B flat, which means that the open B 
string is not very useful for any keys with flats. The second flat that appears 
in keys with flats is always E flat, which means that both of the open E 
strings become less useful as flats are added. The third flat that is added is 
A flat, the fourth is D flat, and the fifth is G flat, so with each additional 
flat, open strings become less and less of an option. If you tend to play 
using barre chords and other fingerings that don't use open strings, you will 
probably not care much whether you play sharp or flat keys. 


To find the flat version of the open-string note, recall the alternative 
fingerings discussed in Lesson 1; every open-string note (except of course 
for the lowest string) can also be played at the fifth (or fourth) fret on the 
next lower string. So the flat version of the note can be played at the fourth 
(or third) fret of the next lower string (see [link]). 

Open String Notes Flatted 


If you are still not accustomed to the idea of open-string 
notes having alternative fingerings on the next lower string, 
play through the tablature in this figure. 


The first flat that is added in any key with flats is B flat. Note that this is the 
only flat that is at the third, rather than the fourth, fret, making it relatively 
easy to play in first position. 

F Major and D minor 


Key Scale Common Chords 


Fmajor Ye—} ghee eft F BC C7 


0 miner Qo eet Dm Gm Am 


F major and D flat minor both have one flat: B flat. If 
you check the fingerings of the most common chords in 
these keys, you will also find a few B flats, but no other 

sharps or flats. 


Activity 2: Play F major and D minor scales 


1. Play through the F major scale as written in [link]. 

2. Now play again the G major scale from Activity 3 in Lesson 6. Notice 
how they parallel each other, just two frets apart. 

3. Play the D minor scale as written in [link]. 

4. Now play again the E minor scale from Activity 3 in Lesson 6. Notice 
how they parallel each other, just two frets apart, skipping a fret at the 
Same point in the scale. 

5. If you often practice scales using standard fingering patterns, practice 
your F major and/or D minor scales as you usually practice them, 
again comparing them to your G major and/or E minor scales to see 
how the underlying major/minor patterns are the same, although the 
key signatures are different. 

6. If being able to recognize what key you are playing in is important to 
you, you may want to play through the chords in these keys as you did 
for the chords in the sharp keys in Lesson 6. 


Flats in Key Signatures and as Accidentals 


Like sharps, flats can be accidentals, affecting only the 
notes following them on the same line or space in that 
measure. Or they may be in the key signature, where they 
automatically affect every note in the piece on that line or 
space, as well as all notes with the same name. This 
phrase from "Louie, Louie" has examples of both. 


Activity 3: Practice Pieces with Flats 


i, 


If you have pieces with a sharp or neutral key signature that have 
accidental flats in them, you can practice the sections with the 
accidental flats now, using the same steps you used to practice reading 
sharp notes. If not, go on to step 2 


. Find a piece (or section of a piece) that has one flat in the key 


signature. 


. If needed, go through the first few sections to be practiced and pencil 


in reminders that the B's are all flat. Remember, that includes B's 
above and below the staff, too! 


. Practice reading the sections with the reminder flats. Check the 


tablature of the piece to make certain that you are playing the notes 
correctly. 


. Once you are good at reading through the sections with the reminder 


flats, try reading through a new piece or new section with no reminders 
penciled in. If your pieces are mostly in first position, you may find 
flats to be more challenging to read than sharps, because you have to 
play them on a different string than the natural note. As always, 
practice is the solution. 


6. As an extra challenge, can you tell from the sound of the piece, the 
chords used, or the most common notes, whether the piece is in F 
major or D minor? 


At this point, this course has covered the main ideas that are needed to 
decide where on the guitar fretboard to play a note written in common 
notation. This should be sufficient to allow you to use common notation as 
tablature is typically used, to show you how to play familiar pieces. If your 
goal is eventually to be able to read common notation fluently or to learn 
unfamiliar music, you will also need to learn how to read rhythms in 
common notation, and of course, you will need plenty of practice. Whether 
you just want to be able to refer to common notation occasionally or read it 
fluently, you can get the practice you need simply by working on the pieces 
you want to learn, practicing and moving beyond what what you already 
know (for example, learning to play in less familiar keys) as needed. 


